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¥or “The Friend.” 
Mary Lyon. 

The elevation of persons from very humble condi- 
tions in life, where their pecuniary means have been 
limited, and their opportunities for improvement 
few, lead us to regard them at least equally with 
others of different outward means, as objects of the 
heavenly Father’s continual care, protection, and 
love. When they are raised up to be instruments 
of good, and perhaps of peculiar benefit to fellow- 
creatures, we may safely conclude that they have 
been under his guidance, and that he had designs 
concerning them,which they may not have perceived ; 
but which, through submission to his power, they 
have fulfilled, and wrought their own work of salva- 
tion, and contributed to the real welfare of many. 
Such instances should encourage others in similar 
difficult cireumstances to use every reasonable and 
practicable effort to cultivate the talents which 
have been given them for the glory of God, and 
seek for association with religious persons, by whose 
sentiments and chaste example, they may be 
guarded from the evils of corrupt society, and 
through the operation of the Holy Spirit, adopt 
principles and a course of life, becoming the rank 
of one that has been made a little lower than the 
angels, and designed for immortality and eternal 
life among the blessed. 

We have been led into these reflections from pe- 
rusing the life of Mary Lyon, who rose to be the 
chief instrument in the institution of the Mount 
Holyoke female seminary, situated on the Connec- 
ticut river, in South Hadley, Mass. She was born 
in Buckland, Franklin county, Mass., Second mo. 
28th, 1797. 

The following is chiefly abstracted from the me- 
moir of her life and labours :—Her ancestors were 
among the first settlers of Ashfield, a town adjoin- 
ing Buckland, in the same county. As far back 
as they can be traced, they lived, with one or two 
exceptions, to a very advanced age, were remark- 
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appear to have had great faith in the efficacy of|stances to its safe keeping. She was not born to 


the prayers of religious persons. 

There being no Baptist meeting in the vicinity, 
and having a preference for that profession, he 
opened his house for public worship, and was in- 
strumental in organizing a small society from the 
border of three adjoining townships. Of this little 
church Chileab Smith was the first leader and in- 
structor. Two of his sons became preachers, and 
one of them succeeded his father in this congrega- 
tion—a good man, who long and steadfastly resisted 
the current of error and immorality, which at 


_|times threatened to overwhelm the community 


there. Aaron Lyon and Jemima Shepard, the 
parents of Mary, were both members of this con- 
gregation. Their residence was in Buckland, about 
one and a half miles from the parents of each. 
Her father was remarkable for the uniformity of 
his temper. He was never known to speak an an- 
gry word, and being kind and obliging in his man- 
ners, he was greatly beloved by his neighbours, and 
often sent for to visit the sick and the dying. Her 
mother was a woman of strong mind and active 
piety. Her praise is said to have been in the 
churches, and that Mary was afterwards emphati- 
cally in her mother’simage. Under such influences 
the “germ of her [Mary’s] character received the 
culture that decided its future form and growth.” 
It is not known how many of her excellences or prin- 
ciples of action are to be attributed to early and 
judicious parental truining ; for often “the de- 
scending stream of influence owes its salubrity to 
the salt some pious hand cast into it at a point so 
high, that it has ceased to be acknowledged or 
known.” Mary was the fifth of seven children. 
Her parents were not among the rich of this world. 
From a small farm tilled by a judicious father, and 
its avails managed by a frugal mother, they were 
enabled to meet all the mecessary wants of their 
rising family. On the death of her father, in 1802, 
at the age of forty-five, they were left to depend 
mostly on their own exertions. 

Previous to this period, little is known of Mary 
Lyon. We learn from her friends, that she early 
exhibited marks of a reflecting mind. From child- 
hood to womanhood, it appears she was remarkable 
for a solidity of mind and sobriety of deportment 
rarely found in the volatile season of youth. With 
teachableness, energy, frankness and warmth of 
heart, were combined elasticity of spirits, and an 
ardent desire to do something to augment the hap- 
piness of her friends. To this were added a keen 
perception of the ludicrous, and a power of hu- 
morous description, which rendered her a very 
enliveningcompanion. Inearlylife, her opportunities 


able for the discharge of filial duties, and were of|for education were limited ; but being one of the 


irreproachable character. All are represented as 
followers of Christ. Isaac Shepard, her maternal 
grandfather, was an eminently pious man. A let- 
ter from her maternal grandmother is preserved 
among Mary Lyon’s papers, written with the 
tremulous hand of extreme old age; in which she 
Says it is more than seventy years since she “ listed 
a soldier for Jesus.” 
Chileab Smith, a man of ardent piety, whose pray- 
ers for his “posterity to the latest generation,” are 


She was the daughter of|in operation. 


youngest of the family, which is known to have ex- 
celled in intelligence and scholarship, she undoubt- 
edly received much instruction at home. Until she 
was six or seven years of age, there was a district 
school, within a mile of her mother’s residence. 
From the time that she was old enough to walk 
that distance, she attended it regularly when it was 
A sound mind in a sound body was 
her birthright. But he who breathed into her so 
much more vital fire than is commonly bestowed 


still remembered by those who heard him. They|upon an individual, adapted her outward circum- 


ease and affluence. She was not cradled on down, 
and did not tread on soft carpets, or loll on cus- 
hioned sofas, or ride at first in her basket cradle, 
and afterwards in a coach. So doing and faring, 
she might, by middle age, have become so enervated 
in body and mind as scarce to adventure to set the 
sole of her foot upon the ground for delicateness 
and tenderness. Nor was she given to literary 
parents, who, proud of the prodigy, might have 
suffered her to rock and read, from early morn to 
eve, and by the most successful hot-house nurture, 
might have made her a paragon indeed, but might 
as likely have opened for her an early grave. She 
was thrown into a neighbourhood where talent and 
genius were little talked of and slightly valued. 
The honoured parents to whom she was committed, 
were pious, common-sense, self-dependent, hard- 
working people. They sought first the kingdom of 
heaven, and all things needful to them and theirs, 
were added with it. In their little and quiet nest, 
seven mouths opened wide for bread; and the 
loving parents, day by day, filled them, not with 
stones, nor dainties, but with what they craved— 
sweet, light bread. What, though they wandered 
around their secluded homestead shoeless in sum- 
mer, the warm stockings and the strong, thick 
shoes awaited them in winter. Mary, like the rest, 
and like the generality of children, was left to her 
own resources, to look after her own comfort, and 
provide for her own amusement. Her own genius 
made her playthings. Summer’s sun browned and 
crimsoned her beautiful skin, the rain and the wind 
played with her fair hair, the ice, the snow, and the 
hail were her wonder and her pastime. Her young 
hands and feet were soon employed in healthful 
work or errands of love. She went to bed sleepy, 
and rose refreshed. 

Multitudes of entertaining books did not cloy her 
appetite for knowledge. Even the district school 
was so far from their corner of the world, that she 
could enjoy its privileges only when her mother 
was able to make some shift to get her boarded 
nearer the school-house. The Bible was the first 
and best book in their family library. From her 
earliest infancy, her parents had read it, with be- 
coming seriousness, as often as the sun roused them 
to the duties of a new day. Her mother told her 
its stories before she could read them for herself. 
For want of other books, as she was able, Mary 
read it much, and treasured up its words of wis- 
dom in a singularly tenacious memory. In another 
book, she turned leaf after leaf, that never tires by 
repetition. Their little brown house, snugly nestled 
under the hill, was surrounded with the wildest 
scenery. Her young and eager curiosity turned to 
nature for its refreshment and supplies. The 
flowers, the blossoms and the fruit, the rocks, the 
hillocks and the dells, as she tells us, employed her 
opening mind. No feeling of degradation ever rose 
in young Mary’s heart. She was never an object 
of charity. After her father’s death, her mother 
husbanded their little income so thriftily, that it 
met their simple wants, and left them their mite 
for charity. She used to enumerate it among her 
early mercies that she never knew a servile, cring- 
ing fear of those born to better things than herself. 
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Her mother, the sun of their little circle, the ad-|sledges, cracked their two fathom and a half long|pathy, almost amounting to gratitude and esteem, 


mired of all admirers in that neighbourhood for her 


seal-skin whips, and were off down the ice to the| We append a few extracts in illustration of the 
goodness and skill, walked a queen among them. 


south-west at a rate of seven knots an hour. 
They did not return: I had read enough of treaty- 
makings not to expect them too confidently. But 
the next day came a party of five, on foot ; two old 
men, one of middle age, and a couple of gawky 


Her children knew it. So while Mary, unfettered 
by custom and fashion, in her short and scanty 
robe, ranging from one end of the farm to the other, 
was acquiring bone, flesh, and sinew, that could 
stand the drafts of future days, she felt herself as|boys. We had missed a number of articles soon 
good as the best. As she grew in strength, she was|after the first party left us, an axe, a saw, and some 
busily and laboriously employed. She knew what|knives. We found afterward that our store-house 
it was to labour, working with her own hands. Her|at Butler Island had been entered ; we were too 
far-sighted mother had no drones in that little hive.|short-handed to guard it by a special watch. Be- 
She worked in the most agreeable of all circum-|sides all this, reconnoitring stealthily beyond Sylvia 
stances, in the society, and under the eye of that| Head, we discovered a train of sledges drawn up 
cheerful, capable mother. Up with the lark, from|behind the hummocks. There was cause for appre- 
sunrise to sunset, she went from one sort of work|hension in all this; but I felt that I could not afford 
to another, never tired, never unhappy, never dis-|to break with the rogues. They had it in their 
contented. How beautifully she always spoke of| power to molest us seriously in our sledge-travel ; 
woman’s sphere of labour! “So much variety,|they could make our hunts around the harbour dan- 
such pleasant work!” she used to say, “so unlike] serous ; and my best chance of obtaining an abun- 
the monotonous task of drawing out the waxed-end,|dant supply of fresh meat, our great desideratum, 
or driving the peg all day long.” was by their agency. I treated the new party with 
When at her second marriage, in 1810, her mo-| marked kindness, and gave them many presents, 
ther removed to a new home, Mary remained un-|but took care to make them aware that, until all 
der the paternal roof, sole mistress and servant in|the missing articles were restored, no member of 
front room and kitchen, doing a hired girl’s work|the tribe would be admitted again as a guest on 
for a hired girl’s wages, but lending head and heart, | board the brig. They went off with many panto- 
as well as hands, to her beloved employer, being|mimic protestations of innocence; but McGary, 
then about fifteen years of age. She was not merely | nevertheless, caught the incorrigible scamps stealing 
keeping house for a brother; she was educating|a coal-barrel as they passed Butler Island, and ex- 
herself for her future and more important labours.| pedited their journey homeward by firing among 
Though not naturally very handy, she brought to|them a charge of small shot. Still, one peculiar 
her work, strength, energy, prudence and perseve-| worthy—we thought it must have been the venera- 
rance. She always gave her mind to the thing she|ble of the party, whom I knew afterward as a 
was doing, whether it were preparing a meal, cal-|stanch friend, old Shang-huh—managed to work 
culating an eclipse, teaching a child to cipher, lis-| round in a westerly ‘direction, and to cut to pieces 
tening to a sermon, or writing an essay on female|my India-rubber boat, which had been left on the 
education. Her perseverance carried her through |floe since Mr. Brooks’s disaster, and to carry off 
all she undertook. With all her inaptitude for|every particle of the wood. 
mechanical pursuits, she could spin and weave as| “A few days after this, an agile, elfin youth 
well as any of her kinswomen of those days. The! drove up to our floe in open day. He was spright- 
blue-fulled cloth habit, which she wore at Derry ly and good-looking, and had quite a neat turn-out 
and Ispwich, in 1827 and 1828, she spun and wove | of sledge and dogs. He told his name with frank- 
herself. She could make a batch of bread or a tin| ness: ‘ Myouk, I am,—and where he lived. We 
of biscuit, without wasting a dust of flour. She|asked him about the boat; but he denied all know- 
could clear-starch, as well as any laundress in the |ledge of it, and refused either to confess or repent. 
land. Gloves and window-curtains she could net|He was surprised when I ordered him to be con- 
evenly and cleverly. Whatever her correspondents | fined to the hold. At first he refused to eat, and 
may think, she once wrote a very fair and legible|sat down in the deepest grief ; but after awhile he 
hand. There is, in the writer’s possession, a rem- began to sing, and then to talk and cry, and then 
nant of a muslin neckerchief which she embroidered, | to sing again, and so he kept on rehearsing his 
and it does credit to her needle. She took all the|Jimited solfeggio,—and crying and talking by turns 
greater pleasure in doing these and the like things When I turned in he 


g8, | till a late hour of the night. 
because they came hard to her. was still noisily disconsolate. There was a sim- 
(To be continued.) 


plicity and onhommie about this boy that interest- 
ed me much; and I confess that when I made my 
appearance next morning,—I could hardly conceal 
it from the gentleman on duty, whom I affected to 
censure,—I was glad my bird had flown. Some- 
time during the morning-watch, he had succeeded 
in throwing off the hatch and escaping. 

“ We suspected that he had confederates ashore, 
for his dogs had escaped with as much address as 
himself. I was convinced, however, that I had the 
truth from him, where he lived, and how many 
lived with him; my cross-examination on these 
points having been very complete and satisfactory.” 

Although this first interview with the Esquimaux 





siti 
For “ The Friend.” 
A Visit from the Esquimaux. 
(Concluded from page 172.) 
“In the morning they were anxious to go; but 
[ had given orders to detain them for a parting in- 
terview with myself. It resulted in a treaty, brief 
in its terms, that it might be certainly remembered, 
and mutually beneficial, that it might possibly be 
kept. I tried to make them understand what a 
powerful Prospero they had had for a host, and 
how beneficent he would prove himself so long as 
they did his bidding. And, as an earnest of my 


favour, I bought all the walrus-meat they had to|appeared somewhat unpropitious, Dr. Kane after a 
spare, and four of their dogs, enriching them in re-|time, succeeded in acquiring almost unbounded 
turn with needles and beads, and a treasure of old|influence over them. He carried his point by min- 
cask-staves. In the fulness of their gratitude, they|gled firmness and forbearance, always asserting and 
pledged themselves emphatically to return in a few| maintaining toward them the attitude of conscious 
days with more meat, and to allow me the use of|superiority. When, more than a year afterward, 
their dogs and sledges for my excursions to the|he was about taking his departure from the inhos- 
north. I then gave them leave to go. They yoked | pitable region inhabited by these poor people, his 
in their dogs in less than two minutes, got on their| feelings towards them were those of pity and sym- 

















































babies on their sledges. 
ing with us upon the icy meadows. 
them in our big camp-kettle ; they sleep in the Red 
Erie; a berg close at hand supplies them with water; 




















relations then subsisting between the parties. 


“ July 18th, The Esquimaux are camped by our 


side,—the whole settlement of Etah congregated 
around the ‘big caldron’ of Cape Alexander, to bid 
us good-bye. There are Metek, and Neealik his wife, 
our old acquaintance Mrs. Eider-duck, and their 
five children, commencing with Myouk, my body- 
guard, and ending with the ventricose little Accomo- 
dak. here is Nessark and Anak his wife, and 
Tellerk the ‘Right Arm,’ and Amaeenalik his wife, 
and Sip-see, and Marseemah and Aningnah,—and 
who not? 
know us as well. 
strange land. Each one has a knife, or a file, or a 
saw, or some such treasured keepsake ; and the chil- 
dren have a lump of soap, the greatest of all great 
medicines. The merry little urchins break in upon me 
even now as I am writing: ‘ Kuyanake, kuyanake, 
Nalegak-so ak!’ Thank you, thank you, big chief! 
while Myouk is crowding fresh presents of raw 
birds on me as if I could eat forever, and poor 
Aningnah is erying beside the tent-curtain, wiping 
her eyes on a bird-skin ! 


I can name them every one, and they 
We have found brothers ina 


“My heart warms to these poor, dirty, miserable, 


yet happy beings, so long our neighbours, and of 
late so stanchly our friends. 


Theirs is no affecta- 


tion of regret. There are twenty-two of them 


around me, also busy in good offices to the Docto 


Kayens ; and there are only two women and the 


old blind patriarch Kreseek, ‘ Drift-wood,’ left be- 
hind at the settlement. 


But see! more of them 
are coming up,—boys ten years old pushing forward 
The whole nation is gypsy- 
We cook for 


and thus, rich in all that they value,—sleep and 
food and drink and companionship, with their 
treasured, short-lived, summer sun above them, the 
beau ideal and sum of Esquimaux blessings, they 
seem supremely happy. Poor creatures! It is only 
six months ago that starvation was among them: 


many of the faces around me have not yet lost the 
lines of wasting suspense. 


The walrus-season is 
again of doubtful productiveness, and they are cut 
off from their brethren to the south, at Netelik and 
Appab, until winter rebuilds the avenue of ice. 
With all this, no thoughts of the future cross them. 
Babies squall, and women chatter, and the men 
weave their long yarns with peals of rattling hearty 
laughter between. Ever since we reached Pekint- 
lik, these friends of ours have considered us their 
guests. They have given us hand-sledges for our 
baggage, and taken turns about in watches to carry 
us and it to the water's edge. 

“But for them our dreary journey would have 
been prolonged at least a fortnight, and we are 60 
late even now that hours may measure our lives. 
Metek, Myouk, Nessark, Marseemah, Eskee, and 
the half-grown boys, have been our chief labourers, 
but women, children, and dogs are all bearing their 
part. Whatever may have been the faults of these 
Esquimaux heretofore, stealing was the only grave 
one. Treachery they may have conceived ; and I 
have reason to believe that, under superstitious fears 
of an evil influence from our presence, they would 
at one time have been glad to destroy us. But the 
day of all this has passed away. When trouble 
came to us and to them, and we bent ourselves to 
their habits,—when we looked to them to procure 
us fresh meat, and they found at our poor Oomiab- 
soak shelter and protection during their wild-bear 
hunts,—then we were so blended in our interests 


as well as modes of life, that every trace of 


enmity wore away. * * * Although since 
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Ohlsen’s death, numberless articles of inestimable |of dry food, per day, are required for each indivi-|the Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, 
yalue to them have been scattered upon the ice|dual ; of this about three-fourths are vegetable, and| the members will be one another’s joy in the Lord. 
unwatched, they have not stolen a nail. It was/the rest animal. At the close of an entire year,| But let us not distrust the superintending care 
only yesterday that Metek, upon my alluding to|the amount is upwards of 800 pounds. Enume-|of the Lord, our ever adorable helper, nor conclude 
the manner in which property of all sorts, was ex-|rating under the title of water all the various|that he has forgotten to be gracious, or that he 
posed without pilfering, explained through Peter- | drinks—coffce, tea, alcohol, wine, &c.—its estimated | has in anger shut up his tender mercies; for at this 
sen, in these two short sentences, the argument of] quantity is about 1500 pounds per annum. That}moment, he is watching over his stripped and 
their morality :—‘ You have done us good. We|for the air received by breathing may be taken at/ peeled people, and his will is, so to work in the 
are not hungry; we will not take, (steal) —You|800 pounds. With these figures before us, says the| hearts of sons and daughters, that all that iscontrary 
have done us good ; we want to help you: we are| Medical World, we are able to see how the case|to his pure Spirit, may be removed therefrom; that 
friends.’ I made my last visit to Etah while we|stands. The food, water and air which a man re-|so he whose right it is to reign in the hearts of the 
were waiting the issue of the storm. I saw old |ceives, amount, in the aggregate, to more than 3000) children of men, may rule over all in us, to his own 
Kreseek the blind man, and listened to his long|pounds a year; that is, to about a ton and a half,| glory and to our unspeakable peace. 

good-bye talk. I had passed with the Esquimaux|or more than twenty times his weight. This enor-| Dear Friends, may our hearts be directed to the 
as an angekok, in virtue of simple exploits of natu-|mous quantity may well attract our attention to} love of God, and to the patient waiting for Christ, 
ral magic ; and it was one of the regular old times| the expenditure of material required for supporting|that he may do great things for us, even to raise 
entertainments of our visitors at the brig, to see my|life. A living being is the result and representa-|us into newness of life. 

































hand terrible with blazing ether, while it lifted 
nails with a magnet. I tried now to communicate 
a portion of my wonder-working talent. I made a 
lens of ice before them, and ‘ drew down the sun,’ 
so as to light the moss under their kolupsut. I did 
not quite understand old Kreseek, and I was not 
quite sure he understood himself. But I trusted to 
the others to explain to him what I had done, and 
burned the back of his hand for a testimony in the 
most friendly manner. After all which, with a 
reputation for wisdom which, I dare say, will live 
in their short annals, [ wended my way to the brig 
again. * * * We had quite a scene distri- 
buting our last presents. My amputating-knives, 
the great gift of all, went to Metek and Nessark ; 
but every one had something as his special prize. 
Our dogs went to the community at large, as tenants 
in common, except Toodla-mik and Whitey, our 
representative dogs through very many trials. I 
could not part with them, the leaders of my team ; 
I have them still. * * * And now it only 
remained for us to make our farewell to these deso- 
late and confiding people. I gathered them round 
me on the ice-beach, and talked to them as brothers, 
for whose kindness I had still a return to make. I 
told them what I knew of the tribes from which 
they were separated by the glacier and the sea, of 
the resources that abounded in those less ungenial 
regions not very far off to the south, the greater 
duration of daylight, the less intensity of the cold, 
the facilities of the hunt, the frequent drift-wood, 
the kayak, and the fishing-net. I tried to explain 
to them how, under bold and cautious guidance, 
they might reach there in a few seasons of patient 
march. I gave them drawings of the coast, with 
its headlands and hunting grounds, as far as Cape 
Shackleton, and its best camping-stations from Red 
Head to the Danish settlements. They listened 
with breathless interest, closing their circle round 
me, and, as Petersen described the big ussuk, the 
white whale, the bear, and the long open water- 
hunts with the kayak and the rifle, they looked at 
each other with a significance not to be misunder- 
stood. They would anxiously have made me 
promise that I would some day return and carry a 
load of them down to the settlements ; and [ shall 
not wonder if—guided, perhaps, by Hans,—they 
hereafter attempt the journey without other aid. 
“This wasour parting. A letter which I addressed 
at the moment of reaching the settlements, to the 
Lutheran Missions, the tutelar society of the E<qui- 
maux of Greenland, will attest the sinccrity of my 


professions and my willingness to assist in giving|ing in the way of the holy cross, as did faithful 


them effect.” 





tion of change on a prodigious scale. 


Then, how jealous should 
we be over ourselves, that in all things we may 
adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour, freely giving 
For “The Friend.” | up that life we have had in forbidden things; be- 
"A Word of Exhortation. cause of the prevalence of that life in us, which is 
The humble christian traveller has need of that! hid with Christ in God; and he would take unto 


———oo- 


faith, which is the substance of things hoped for,| himself his great power, and bring us into near 
the evidence of things not seen, to enable him to| unity with and fellow-feeling one for another; for 
bear up under the pressure of the various trials and|it is his quickened and redeemed children that are 
proving dispensations, that are permitted to attend| favoured with that evidence adduced by the Apos- 


him during his passage through this vale of tears ;|tle: “ We know that we have passed from death 


for such, his sojourn here is often felt to be: sor-| unto life, because we love the brethren.” 
rowing as he must, not only on account of his own 


In conclusion, dear Friends, may we more and 
falling short of that high standard of holiness|more give evidence of an humble trust in the pro- 
whereunto he is called, but also on account of the|tecting care of the unslumbering Shepherd of Israel, 
low state of the church. To be favoured with ajand be favoured to experience the truth of the lan- 
portion of living faith, is an excellent, animating| guage of our Lord:—* By this shall all men know 
cordial whereby he is enabled to hold on his way,|that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to an- 
and, to look unto his almighty Helper with trust| other ;” that being brought into the oneness which is 
and confidence in his promises; who hath declared|in Christ, keeping our ranks in righteousness under 
through his servant, “ As the mountains are round|his banner, we shall be enabled to advance in the 


about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about his 
people, from henceforth and forever.” 

U, that the faithful members of our religious So- 
ciety might be encouraged to rely upon him who 
gathered us to be a people, and who is able, by the 
same divine power, to settle us upon the Rock of 
Ages; that his banner of truth and righteousness 
may be displayed by us, as in days gone by, among 
the nations of the earth, and that peace and har- 
mony which becomes the followers of a crucified 
and arisen Lord, may be restored to us as a people ; 
so that the offerings of Judah and Jerusalem might 
be pleasant unto the Lord, as in days of old, and 
as in former years. His power is the same that it 
ever was, and he can turn the captivity of his peo- 
ple as the streams in the south ; no cloud can hang 
over the church so thick, but the all-penetrating 
eye of her Holy Head sees it altogether. Let us 
then, as with the heart of one man, cast all our 
care upon him who careth for us. is love is great 
to us ward, for he gave himself for the church, “ that 
he might sanctify, and cleanse it, by the washing of 
water by the Word, that he might present it to him- 
self a glorious church, not having spot, or wrinkle, 
or any such thing, but that it should be holy, and 
without blemish.”’ 

My heart is turned with strong cries unto the 
Lord, on behalf of his poor afflicted people, that he 
might turn us individually unto himself, as a man 
turneth the water-course in his field ; that he might 
be our God, and that we might indeed be his peo- 
ple, showing forth his praise by an every day walk- 


work of our day, to his praise and our own peace. 
nv 


Ohio, Third mo. 2d, 1857. 
ee 


The Maelstrom.—This famous whirlpool, so well 
known to every school-boy, as the greatest “sucker” 
in the world, bids fair to be shorn of all its terrors, 
as science gradually supplants superstition. A writer 
in the “ Scientific American” says: “ I have been 
informed by a European acquaintance that the 
Maelstrom has no existence. ‘ A nautical and scien- 
tific commission went out and sailed all around and 
all over where the Maelstrom was said to be, but 
could not find it; the sea was as smooth where the 
whirlpool ought to be as any other part of the Ger- 
man ocean.” 

The Gulf of Coryvreekan, near the Island of 
Jura, in the Hebrides, used to be the terror of ma- 
riners, and bore a character, second only to the 
Maelstrom for danger. Here, however, as in the 
Pentland Firth, between Scotland and the Orkneys, 
a rapid tide running through narrow straits, over 
a rough and rocky bottom, would naturally cause, 
at certain seasons, terrific overfalls, very dangerous 
to pass in small, deep-laden coasters or open boats ; 
while, in the eddies, small whirlpools would be 
formed sufficient to swamp a boat of small size too 
heavily freighted. These places, being daily passed 
by vessels, were soon shorn of their dangerous re- 
putation, while the Maelstrom, being more distant 
and out of the usual track of traders, has, only 
recently, been deprived of its mysterious horrors, 
and, like the Upas tree of Java, must now take its 





servants and hand-maids of the Lord, who have 
gone before us. Then will the doctrines and tes- 


Yearly Food of One Man.—From the army|timonies of the gospel, as held by our religious So- 


and navy diet scales of France and England, which, 
of course, are based upon the recognized necessities 


of large numbers of men in active life, it is inferred | which has long proved as a hedge about us, will be 
that about two and one-fourth pounds avoirdupois| faithfully maintained ; and walking in the light of| before an eminent English barrister and judge, and 


ciety, be felt to be very precious, and the discipline, 
which has been established by divine authority, and 


place as an “exploded humbug.” 
Forgiveness of Injuries. 
The spontaneous feeling of every man on being 
injured, is that of an individual who once laid the 
particulars of a flagrant affront he had received 
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asked him, “ if it would not be manly to resent it?” | two loving wives in the course of his life, both accept- 
This was human nature. It was a superhuman na-|able ministers of the gospel, and zealously concerned 
ture which prompted the noble reply: ‘ Yes, it will|that their household should give evidence that the 
be manly to resent it; but it will be godlike to for-| heads thereof were bearing the cross of Christ. 
give it.” If we admire this spirit—as we certainly} His friends say of George, “‘ He was a man well- 
must—why shall we not emulate it? Inculeated|beloved amongst his neighbours, acquaintance and 
as it is, both by the precept and example of the |relations, for his honest, upright dealing among men. 
Saviour, it is still further commended to us by its|He was plain in his habit, and kept his family so; 
adaptation to promote our own happiness. Forja lover of good men; kept an open house, and en- 
what is resentment but “a union of sorrow with|tertained his friends with cheerfulness.” 
malignity—a combination of a passion which all} He was “an overseer and elder many years,” 
endeavour to avoid with a passion which all con-|“ and left a good savour behind him.” He died 
eur to detest? The man who retires to meditate | First mo. 18th, 1744; aged 58 or 59 years. 
mischief, and to exasperate his own rage—whose ; 

thoughts are employed only on means of distress a a a 

and contrivances of ruin—whose mind never pauses} Of this Friend, an elder of Springfield, Burling- 
from the remembrance of his own sufferings, but to|ton Monthly Meeting, who died Second mo. 34d, 
indulge some hope of enjoying the calamities of an-|1744, we find no record but this: “On his death- 
other—may justly be numbered among the most bed, he gave religious and seasonable advice to his 
miserable of human beings, among those who are |children and others.” 

guilty without a reward, who have neither the glad- JOHN Woop. 
ver of prosperity, nor the calm of innocence.” a John Wood, “an elder and Friend in good es- 
is a still weightier motive to the culture of a meek teem.” of Haddonfield Monthly Meetine. deceas J 
and benevolent spirit, that “of him who hopes to|p)..” th * oa. 4448 ontaly Secung, Cecease 
be forgiven, it is indispensably required that he ee ee : 

forgive. On this great duty, eternity is suspended ; 
and to him that refuses to practise it, the throne of 
mercy is inaccessible, and the Saviour of the world 
has been born in vain.” —Leisure Hour. 





ELEANOR BEVAN. 
This minister of the gospel was long a member 
of Haverford Monthly Meeting. We know not at 
what period she came forth in the ministry, neither 
when she married, or when she was left a widow. 
For “The Friend.” | It appears that many trials had been meted out to her 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, by her heavenly Father, and that she had borne the 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem-| Proving dispensations with patient resignation, under 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. which his presence had been as an arm of strength. 
(Continned from page 204.) For more than forty years, she had lived in unity 

: with her friends at Haverford, when, in the earl 

ANN PHIPPS. + ania ° . 

: ; : part of 1737, she removed to the city of Philadel- 
Ann Phipps was born in Staffordshire, Old Eng- phia, being then an aged woman. ‘the certificate 
land, in the year 1681. At what time she came.) brought with her, styles her, “our ancient 
to Pennsylvania, we know not, neither do we find friend, Eleanor Bevan,” and then certifies, “She 
when she was married to John Phipps, of Abing- lived in fellowship with us upwards of forty years ; 
ton. ur first notice of her is in the year 1717, |hor life circumspect, and her conversation imoffen- 
when she was an acceptable minister of the gospel, sive, well suiting the tender and seasonable exhor- 
and a useful member, in other respects, of Abing- tations she sometimes has been concerned to drop 
ton Monthly Meeting. We have no account of her publicly amongst us, which we had unity with, and 
services, save the brief testimony, “ She was exem-| were edifying. We recommend her to your no- 
ios pr Seeger cies tice, with a that she may witness the same 
96th, 1743; aged 52 years, ’ power that hath hitherto supported her under va- 


rious exercises to be her stay and consolation in 
declining years.” 








EDMUND SOMERS. 


P She appears to have soon returned to Haverford 

Edmund Somers, son of those valuable Friends, where i health and strength declining, she de- 
John and Hannah Somers, was born at Great parted this life the 28th of the Eleventh month, 
Egg Harbour, West Jersey, in the year 1706.|1744, he brief memorial issued concerning her, 
Being brought up in the nurture and admonition of | eajjs her a widow, and says, “her ministry was 
the Lord, he, as he submitted to the cross of Christ, | sound and edifying.” 
witnessed his own will slain, and an increase in the 
increase of God. Ashe grew in grace, a dispensa- | 
tion of gospel ministry was committed to him, in} Thomas Scattergood, the first Friend of that 
which he came forth about the 29th year of his|name in this country, came from England, about the 
age. ‘He was,” says the memorial issued concern- | year 1676-7. He settled on a tract of land he had 
ing him, “ zealously concerned to maintajn the dis- | purchased, whilst in his native country, near where 
cipline of the church, in the several branches thereof, Columbus, in Burlington county, New J ersey, has 
exemplary in life and conversation, and a diligent|since been built. He probably came from the 
attender of religious meetings.’”” He was faithful |neighbourhood of London, for at that city we find 
in the exercise of his gift, and “lived and died in|a Friend of the same name suffering imprisonment 
good unity with Friends.” His decease took place |for not closing his place of business on some day 
in the Eleventh month, 1743, being in the 38th|appointed by Parliament, for a fast or a feast, 
year of his age. He had married before leaving England, and he 


THOMAS SCATTERGOOD, THE SECOND. 


GEORGE WILLIAMS. 


; when he settled in the wilderness. The whole of 
George Williams was born about the year 1685 | 


or 1686. 
















a family of nine children. The Indians were ve 
kind to them, on their first coming into the wilder. 
ness, furnishing them with provisions in their time 
of need; for which kindness Thomas Scattergood 
ever retained a grateful remembrance. In his will 
he requested that his children should deal kindly 
towards the Indians, allow them to reside on the 
estate, and cut timber for fuel, without charge, 

It was a favourite resort of the neighbouring In. 
dians; the place of their “ fathers’ sepulchres” was 
there, and close by was an open field in which they 
had their active amusements, and in which in after 
time their children mingled with the white children 
in play. 

Of this Thomas Scattergood, we know little 
more, save that in 1692 he signed the testimony 
issued against George Keith ; that he gave his chil- 
dren educations fitting them for the stations they 
were to fill in life, and that he deceased in ad- 
vanced age, in the year 1734. Several of his chil- 
dren were valuable members of our religious So- 
ciety, and we doubt not but that he had been con- 
cerned to train them in the way in which they 
should go, and that it must have rejoiced his heart, 
to behold them walking therein. 

Thomas, his son, was born in England, in the 
year 1668, About the year 1693 or 1694, he was 
married to Phebe, daughter of Christopher Weth- 
erill, who not only proved a valuable helpmate to 
him, but was also a useful member of the Monthly 
Meeting at Burlington. Thomas Seattergood was 
clerk of Burlington Monthly Meeting, in the year 
1714, and from that year to 1738. He wrote a 
strong, plain hand, and his signature is a good one 
for that day. He was representative from his 
Quarterly Meeting to the Yearly Meeting, fre- 
quently, after the year 1716, 

When he was appointed an elder, we do not 
know; but he was first sent as a representative to 


the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders, in the 


year 1730. He was in good repute amongst his 
friends for discernment, and was at times appointed 


by the last named meeting, one of the elders to 


oversee the meetings for worship, held during its 
sessions, and to report their sense of the ministry. 

His son Joseph, haying an inclination to follow 
a sea-faring life, Thomas Scattergood put him as 
an apprentice with Thomas Chalkley, who at that 


time was master of the ship New Bristol Hope, en- 
gaged in the Barbadoes trade. 
ters written by Thomas and Phebe Scattergood to 
their son, are preserved, and manifest their care 


Some of the let- 


and concern for his spiritual health. 
On the 4th of the Third month, 1732, Joseph 


sailed with his master, in the above ship, and they 
reached Barbadoes, after a fine passage of twenty- 
five days. 
voyage I ever had in this ship; in which time we 
had three meetings for the public worship of Al- 
mighty God, and to me they were beneficial ; and 
for God's goodness, I could do no less than return 
praise to him, who alone is worthy forever.” An- 
other vessel being about sailing for Barbadoes a 
month later, his mother felt drawn to address Jo- 
seph a salutation of love. 


Thomas Chalkley says, “ The quickest 


This small note, I add, 
merely making the spelling conform to modern 


usage. 


“For Joseph Scattergood, on board ye New 


mar! Bristol Hope, Thomas Chalkley, commander, at 
brought his wife and several children with him,|Barbadoes ;— 


“ Dear Son,—After my dear love to thee, hoping 


| ; " o the tract he had purchased was an “ unbroken|thou art in health, as we are all at present, blesse 
His residence was at Shrewsbury, East'| 


’ € st | forest, except a few clearings made by the Indians,|be the Lord for his mercies, am willing to let thee 
Jersey, and having, whilst young in years, wit-|for the cultivation of corn,” and having no place|hear from us. I have not much to write, but desire 
nessed the baptisms of the Holy Ghost and fire, he| prepared to shelter his family, he dug a eave on|thee to fear the Lord, and abey thy master. Dear 
became fitted for usefulness amongst his neighbours, ; 


He was favoured with 





and in the church militant, 


the south bank of Crafts creck, where they resided |son, this is the way to draw down a blessing upoD 
for some time. Tere, tradition says, they reared|thee, hat it may be so, is my dearest prayer to 
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the Lord for thee. So shall conclude with dear| with great power. 
love to thee and thy master. From thy affec- 
tionate mother, PHEBE SCATTERGOOD.” 

“ Burlington, the 28th of Third mo., 1732.” 


This improvement obviates the 
principal objection which exists in stone dressing 
machines universally, namely—friction, which is ge- 























hort time. 
“Thy sister* remembers her love to thee. They a short time 


are all in health, though the small-pox is here 
again. Qne man is dead with it.” 





For “The Friend.” 

The following circumstance shows the universal | 
operation of the grace of God, in the hearts of In- 
dians as well as others. In a conversation with 
three men, on some doctrinal points, Stephen Ro- 
gers of Danby related to them the striking convic- 
tion an Indian was brought under. He wanted a) 
pipe of tobacco, and one of the company put his 
hand in his pocket and gave him some. The In- 
dian turned away to fill his pipe with it, and dis- 
covered a small piece of silver among it. The 
Indian expressed himself afterwards to some of| 
the company, nearly in this manner :—“ Two men 
talk in my breast, the good man and the bad man. 
The good man say, Carry the silver back; the 
man that had it did not mean to give thee the silver. | 


‘ ; |The bad man say, You fool; what is freer than a| 
of the power of the Lord in the meeting, breaking gift, and you can buy a dram with it. But the| 


the hearts of dive rae _ ~~ aoe tng ?}good man speak again, and says, Do as thou) 
and contrition of spirit, which I believed was a would be done by; the man did not mean to give 
godly sorrow for sin, in order to unfeigned repent- thee the silver.” Then I thought I would sleep| 
ance. I — the prin confirmed herein, eo upon it, hoping I should be left quiet in my mind | 
young maid go mourning out of the meeting, whom] 1) 044 the silver: but I could not sleep—the two 
+ ~. 7 > 7, 4 ee ’ . . | 
sg eg a ae — z ae con"! men talk so to me all night long: in the morning 
a ee ee ee ee ee - I was made willing to carry back the silver; then 
the ground, with her face down towards the earth, I found peace.” 8. Rogers then said to the most 
as tf she roe eer sige zealous and talkative, “ ‘Take this home with thee, 
bitterly, cried out, Lord, make se creas | 745) and weigh it carefully in thy own mind, and when 
make me clean! This did far more tenderly and a € dealt: Gn sek te oe Gee ch 
deeply affect my heart than what I had heard |PTCPaTC® © Snould De glad to see mee 
oo” d y eal aching th I house, and inform me, whether there can be found 
spoken, and more than all the preaching that ever | ja better guide and director to any man, than that 
had heard from man or men. It was a certain testi- id, tin cant emeeies tation tm? ’ 
mony to me, the Spirit of the Lord evidencing to my P g . 
spirit, that it was a real work of his power upon 
her heart, which also operated upon the hearts of 
others, causing both trembling, sorrow, and con- 


. 
* Elizabeth Allinson. 
(To be continued.) 
——_-- +e -- 
For “The Friend.” 


At his first going to the meeting at Captain 
Ward’s, at Sunny Bank, G. Whitehead says: 
“What was most observable to me was, when I 
came into the meeting, and sat down seriously 
among them, after a little space of silence, a Friend 
spake a little while of the spiritual deliverances, 
travels and progress of the Lord’s people in his 
way and work, alluding to Israel’s deliverances ; 
all which I thought I easily understood and spirit- 
ualized. But there appeared to me a great work 


Selected. 
THE IVY. 
Hast thou seen in winter’s stormiest day, 
The trunk of a blighted oak, 


nerally so great as to render the machine useless in |G oq supremely, we shall love all 


we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.’ 
the burden he lays on us, this is all the return he 
seeks for his wzparalleled love; ‘ This is my com- 
mandment, that as I have loved you, ye should 
love one another ;’ and he teacheth us, that What- 
soever ye would count yourselves obliged to do for 
me, if | were on earth amongst you, do it to these 
poor ones that I have left behind me, and this is 
all the testimony of gratitude I require. 
know all mysteries, and o¢ know the love of Christ 
in our hearts. 
is doing, and will hereafter do for us; let us think 
how near he is to us; let us learn to hold commu- 
nion with him, and to abide with him. 
us open our hearts that we may receive him into 
them, and open our minds that we may behold how 
nigh he is to us. 





trition, in order to bring them to true repentance 
and amendment of life, and so truly to experience 
the work of regeneration and sanctification, from 
sin and uncleanness; and accordingly it proved 
so to many; glory to our God forever. These 
things, upon serious observation, making deep im- 
pression upon my mind, I was the more confirmed 
in the belief I had before, that the Lord was at 
work among that small, despised people, and that 
he was about to gather and raise up a people unto 
himself, to worship him in the spirit and in the 
truth, for such he seeks to worship him accepta- 
bly; and that this his worship, is not in the dead 
and empty forms set up in the will of man.” 

We are the descendants or representatives of 


Not dead, but sinking in slow decay 
Beneath time’s resistless stroke, 
Round which a luxuriant ivy had grown, 
And wreathed it with verdure no longer its own? 


Perchance thou hast seen this sight, and then, 
As I at thy years might do, 
Pass’d carelessly by, nor turned again 
That scathed wreck to view: 
But now I can draw from that mouldering tree 
Thoughts which are soothing and dear to me. 







O smile not! nor think it a worthless thing, 
If it be with instruction fraught ; 
That which will closest and longest cling 
Is alone worth a serious thought! 
Should aught be unlovely which thus can shed 
Grace on the dying, and leaves on the dead? 


. aaa oye 7 Bernard Barton. 
that “despised people” in our religious profession ; 
and were we altogether that humble, devoted peo- Selected. 


ple, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord, our lives 
would preach unto others daily, and when we sat 
down to worship God in the Spirit, the solemniz- 
ing presence of the great Minister of the sanctuary 
would be felt tendering our hearts before him, and 
qualifying us to offer prayer and thanks to Him, 
by which we should be refreshed in spirit, and be- 
holders would be drawn to participate with us. 


—__+e—___- 


2d Cor. xii. 5. 


The man whose purse is filled with gold, 
May look with scorn on needy swain ; 
His boastings be of wealth untold, 
Of wealth on land, and wealth on main; 
And they whom flatterers hail as great, 
Great in the knowledge which they wield, 
Great in the councils of the state, 
Great in the exploits of the field ; 
May boast their vast acquiréd lore, 

Their prosperous and sagacious reign, 
Their conquering march from shore to shore, 
And pride them on the meed they gain: 

But I will boast not things like those ; 
Such empty glorying I resign: 
My boast are my infirmities, 
And that I stand by Grace Divine. 
asinine 
Virtue, when assailed by aught like grief, 
Runs not abroad into the world for aid, 
But seeks in calm retirement, relief 
From every ill that would its peace invade. 


A stone dressing machine, on an ingenious plan, 
has been invented. The arrangement consists in 
the attachment of a series of knives or cutters to 
toggles, which are placed in a sliding frame. These 
toggles are so operated that a reciprocating motion 
may be given to the knives or cutters by means of 
the arms placed upon the rotating shafts, one at 
each side of the toggles. As the shafts rotate, the 
arms act upon friction rollers placed at the joints 
of the taggles, causing the cutters to rise and fall 





“ Of myself I will not glory, but in mine infirmities.” — 


For “ The Friend.” 


Friendship for the Truth. 
“Tf we love the Truth unfeignedly, if we love 
ll for whom Christ 


died, without dissimulation or respect of persons; 
for it is the Divine command, that we should love 
even our enemies, as we have Christ for our exam- 
ple, who prayed for his crucifiers. But self-love, 
of which pride is the fountain, is the greatest ene- 
my to true christian love; for this would have all 
conformed to it, and if this cannot be, there is pre- 
sently a rent.’ 


“*God commendeth his love to us, in that while 
This is 


We may 


Let us think of what he hath done, 


He bids 


“ Thy hand is still around to bless, 
Thou dost not leave us comfortless ; 
Earth and its pain we still may feel, 
But thou art ever nigh to heal ; 

Still as our strength our day shall be, 
For all our cares are borne by Thee. 


“ How does the devout soul long to have Christ's 
victory carried on in itself/—to have the Spirit of 
Christ going on in him, conquering and to conquer, 
till at length the last enemy be subdued, that the 
Prince of Peace may ride triumphant through all 
the coasts and regions of his heart and life. The 
soul that is rightly acquainted with itself and its 
God, sees something still wanting in itself, and to 
be enjoyed in him. 

“True religion’s main dominion and power is 
over the soul, and its business is mostly in reform- 
ing and purging the heart, with all its affections 
and motions. It is the cleaning of the heart, and 
consuming the dross of lust in the soul; for the 
grace of God is compared to a fire, because of its 
refining nature. Christ will not dwell in the heart, 
without purifying it. We often deceive ourselves, 
as to the cause of the disquietude we feel, and the 
difficulty we have of laying hold of the promises. 
It is more often found in some want of uprightness 
than we imagine, some wrong thing which we are 
unwilling to put away. When very eager about 
any matter, we should suspect all is not right} 
when very anxious, we may be equally sure some- 
thing 2s wrong. A placid, cheerful, and regular 
activity, can only proceed from a hearty disposi- 
tion to do or suffer the whole will of God. 

“ Kagerness, anxicty, and fear imply a want of 
faith and love; for faith, which works by love, 
casteth out fear, and produceth tranquillity of mind; 
therefore are we exhorted to ‘be careful for no- 
thing ;’ and saith the Apostle, ‘I would that ye 
were without carefulness.’ It is the will of Divine 
Providence that we should so trust in him, as to 
be free from those perturbations of mind, that tend 
to close up our way to availing labour in the cause 
of Truth. Martha was troubled about many things, 
but Mary chose that good part which should not 
be taken from her; for she sat at the feet of the 

blessed Master, listening to the gracious words, 
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that proceeded out of his mouth; she both loved|transcending all our conceptions,—as to furnish|runner has soon seized the prize, and followed by 


and confided in him. 


‘There is a secret in the ways of God 
With his own children, which none others know, 
That sweetens all He does; and if such peace, 
While under his afflicting hand we find, 
What will it be to see Him as He is; 
And, past the reach of all that now disturbs 
The tranquil soul’s repose, to contemplate, 
In retrospection unclouded, all the means 
By which His wisdom has prepared His saints 
For the vast weight of glory which remains? 
Come then, Affliction, if my Father bids, 
And be my frowning friend. A friend that frowns, 
Is better than a smiling enemy.” 

sepia ene 


“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral” 
(Continued from page 203 ) 
London, England, Nov. 6, 1852. 

I think there was no one of the public institu- 
tions, which on the whole gave me more satisfac- 
tion, than the great national institution, the British 
Museum ;—an institution, which stands out to the 
notice of the world, not only on account of its 
valuable library of 300,000 volumes, its zoological 
collections and fossil remains; but for the remains 
of works of art,—some of them recently collected, 
—Roman, Grecian, Egyptian, Assyrian, which 
throw light upon the history of nations ;—and some 
of which will probably be found important in illus- 
trating the earlier parts of the scriptural records, 

As we look upon these wonderful remains of an- 
tiquity, as they are thus collected together and 
arranged and preserved with great care in the 
British Museum, we obtain impressions of departed 
empires, distinct, vivid, mournful ;—such as con- 
form exceedingly well to the abstract statements of 
history, but which history alone could never give. 
Egypt, like life from the dead, starts up before 
us; bearing in her hands her tombs ;—and we 
know her at once in her superstitions, in her 
domestic life, in her conceptive power, in her 
artistic skill, in the length and breadth of her 
rude but massive grandeur. And when it is 
said in the Scriptures, that Moses was “learned 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” it is a satis- 
faction to know from these varied and wonder- 
ful remains, that the sacred historian, in describing 
these Egyptians as a wise people, which implies 
the development, in various ways, of thought, 
feeling, and skill, has uttered a precise historic 
truth, which scepticism will in vain attempt to dis- 
eredit. And if the monuments themselves are a 
memorial of a truth, there may be something, and 

rhaps much more remaining in the inscriptions 
which they bear. Who knows what further and 
various light may be disclosed from these sources, 
when the interpretation of the hieroglyphics, so 
happily begun by Champollion, shall become a 
completed and undoubted system. 

I never doubted the Scriptures. I received my 
faith from the lips of my mother; but it was con- 
firmed afterwards by thought and inquiry. To 
me, therefore, the Bible has been and now is a 
living reality. And still it has often seemed to me 
surprising, although it has never disturbed my be- 
lief, that the Bible so frequently indicates the 
existence of cities and nations, (of the Assyrian 
empire for instance,) which could hardly be ex- 
eceded in wealth and numbers, in civilization and 

power; and yet that these cities and nations should 
have entirely passed away, with no memorials left 
behind. I had nevertheless had full confidence, 
that Providence in its mysterious methods of opera- 
tion would ultimately settle all such suggestions 
and difficultics. And now on the banks of the 
Nile, the Tigris, and the Euphrates, the evidences 































another great miracle, if other miracles were want- 
ing, in order to sustain man’s faltering faith. 


the others, is making for a safe retreat in which to 
munch undisturbed. Next, the ear is attracted by 


I feel bound to say, that some of the remains of|a huge fly, which buzzing and gyrating, comes to 
Assyrian art,—remains which are unlike those of|alight upon a sunny spot on a huge fiint close at 


Egypt, or any other people,—exhibit a spirit of con- 
ception and a power of execution, which is unsur- 
passed, and in some respects, as it seems to me, 
unequalled by those of any other nation. I have 
reference in this remark particularly to their mas- 
sive grandeur, and that true spirit of the object, 
whatever the object is, which seems to increase and 
dilate itself, without losing its distinctive nature, 
in conformity with the vastness of the masses in 
which the artist has embodied it. 

These works, as well as those of Egypt, throw 
light upon the Scriptures. It will be likely to oc- 
cur to the reader of the Scriptures, for instance, 
that the horn, as an emblem of power, is often 
mentioned in the Old Testament. And one of the 
first things, which attracts the notice of a stranger, 
on entering the Nineveh gallery in the British 
Museum, is the sight of horns, issuing, upon a num- 
ber of the Assyrian sculptures, from a human head, 
and twining around it so gracefully as to be an 
ornament as well as anemblem. The symbolic 
existences, so often occurring in the books of Daniel 
and Ezekiel, and so different from anything which 
is found in other writers, lions with human heads 
and with wings, and the like, are found among 
these remains ; and it is quite possible, as it seems 
to me, that some of the very sculptures, which are 
now seen in the British Museum and in the Louvre 


of Paris, had been seen by, and had received the| 


admiration of these prophets themselves. 

It is true we do not as yet understand to any 
great extent the precise import of these remarkable 
symbols ; but still the impression is left distinct and 
deep upon the mind of one who beholds them, that 
they really had a meaning, whatever it was, which 
was well understood by the people of those early 
times, and that their presence in the minds and in 
the writings of the prophets was wholly in harmony 
with the national mental culture and associations. 
And a remark similar to that which has been 
made in respect to the Egyptian remains will apply 
here. Perhaps it will be found that the numerous 
inscriptions on these remains, which are very dis- 
tinct, and some of which have been translated, will 


throw more light upon the scriptural narrative than | 


the monuments themselves. 
(To be continued.) 
incihanaiidjllpiitanass 
For “The Friend.” 
Reader, hast thou ever sat upon a fence in a 
shady nook in the country, and watched the spots 
of sunlight and shadow upon the turf chasing each 
other, as the breeze which cooled thy forehead, 
gently waved the boughs overhead. 
seen perhaps a little squirrel suddenly mounting a 
rail near thee, and nervously twitching his brush 


limb, soon disappears from view. Perhaps, on look- 
ing up, thy eye may rest on two lazy steers, stand- 


heads together, and horns pla: fully interlocked. 


a ripe apple has parted from its parent stem, and 


Thou hast | 


over his back, when thy foot, accidentally slipping 
from its comfortable resting-place has made noise | 
enough to alarm him, and he rapidly traverses the 
length of the rail, and leaping to an overhanging 


ing in the shade under a distant oak, with their 
Directly, a slight motion near at hand denotes that 


is seeking a quiet repose on the bosom of mother 
earth; which, alas, it is not destined to experience, 
for half a dozen grunters, with ears as acute as thine, 
have started at the sound, and are rapidly ap- 
of their greatness and splendor, long buried in the} proaching from various points of the circumference 
dust, have been brought to light,—evidences sojof a circle, whose centre is the apple; the fleetest 


hand, where it remains for some seconds, appa- 
rently perfectly quiescent, and then, as if suddenly 
recollecting something of importance, starts off at 
locomotive speed. Now all sounds have ceased, 
excepting the distant crowing of the roosters, and 
the barking of a dog, and thy mind turning inward, 
ponders, that if thou had not been here, all these 
trifling incidents would have been unnoticed of an 
human being; and the Scripture passage about the 
falling of the sparrow comes up, and with it a most 
overwhelming sense of the infinitude of that Omni- 
science which takes note of every little occurrence 
in nature, as well as of those vastly more important 
doings of the creatures endowed with reason; and 
the mind rapidly pictures a variety of scenes, 
Perhaps at the very moment, the relations and 
friends are gathered around the death-bed of a 
Christian, whose soul has just winged its way into 
the visible presence of its Maker. Perhaps the 
feeble cry of a helpless infant has just for the first 
time reached the ear of a fond mother. A sava, 
jin a distant clime may have just lifted his mur- 
derous weapon against his brother. The Arab is 
muttering his prayer in the desert. The Esqui- 
maux is waiting breathlessly for the near approach 
\of his prey, the taking of which will secure his 
family or tribe from present starvation. The Turk 
in the bazaar is chaffering with his Frank customer. 
The iron horse is speeding across the broad 
prairies of America, through the beautiful counties 
of England, and the torrid regions of Hindostan. 
Steamboats and sailing vessels are scattered over 
|the ocean from pole to pole; and yet that Omni- 
present eye not only takes note of each of these, 
but even the squirrel, the fly, and the fall of the 
apple, were all equally regarded. 
cnneouetijljininins 
Extracted for “ The Friend.” 
Marriage. 

If two persons are happily united in affection, 
in faith, and hope, as helpmates in promoting the 
same final cause, and fellow heirs of eternal life, 
their chief danger, I was going to say, is, lest they 
should be too happy. But the Lord who loves them, 
will take care to prevent this danger. By the wise 
and gracious appointment of Him, who considers 
our frame and our situation, there is a per contra 
side. A new set of feelings is awakened ; new and 
unexpected, at least untried sources of inquietude 
and anxiety are opened; and the pains, perhaps, 
‘are fully proportioned to the pleasures. The ten- 
der heart finds enough to bear while single, in 
‘such a world as this; but when doubled in wed- 
lock, and multiplied in children, it stands as a 
\broader mark for the arrows which we can neither 
\foresee nor avoid. And we are liable to suffer, 
‘not only in ourselves, but perhaps more keenly in 
the persons of those whom we love. He who 
loves us gives us a thousand daily proofs that he 
delights in our prosperity, so far as we can safely 
bear it; and if we are in heaviness, there is @ 
need-be for it. These painful dispensations are 
necessary to keep us from sleeping upon enchanted 
ground, and to make us not only say, but feel, 
‘that this is not, cannot be our rest, for it is pol- 
‘luted. Here our roses grow upon thorns. Vanity, 
‘if not vexation of spirit, is entwined with all our 
earthly comforts, * * 

When we have completed our appointed num- 
ber of services and trials, according to the will of 
Him who bought us with his blood, we hope to be 
admitted to the marriage supper of the Lamb. 9, 
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what a transition will that be! Then no clouds} water into the lake over a ledge of rocks, is about | asimilar breach of the Constitution, and consequently 


will obscure our sun; then our sun will go down 


ten yards wide, and about a hundred feet above) null and void. 
no more. And may we not indulge the thought,|the level of the latter—serving as a calidarium for 


If the principles thus proclaimed are correct, it 


that we shall then have some peculiar interest in|a piscina or swimming bath, a mile in circumfer-| follows of course, and the Court so declares, that it 
those whom we most loved, with whom we took|ence, exceeding in its dimensions the most spacious] is beyond the power of Congress to confer upon an 

sweet counsel; walked to the house of God in|jand magnificent of the Roman therme, such as of the territorial governments in the United States, 
company, and were instrumental in promoting] are described in Dr. Bell's work on Baths and the) authority to create or abolish slavery within the 


each other's salvation? 
back upon the way by which the Lord led us 
through this wilderness, and by a clearer light 
than we have now, be able to review and recount 
the Ebenezers we set up to His praise, for all our 
escapes, Supports, and deliverances. Then, if not 
before, I believe we shall add our sharpest trials 
to the list of our greatest mercies. 
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New Zealand: Its Remarkable Warm and Hot Springs 
and Lakes. 


(Continued from page 179.) 


In travelling from lake Taupo to the lakes Rotu 
Mahana and Roturna, we pass near the bases of 
the Ruapahu and Tongariovoleanic mountains. At 
the bight formed by lake Taupo where the Waikato 
passes out, large black basaltic lava is lying along 
the margin of the water. Following the shores of 
the bight, steam is seen issuing at many points in 
the banks, and from the water of the lake itself 
near the margin, where it is lukewarm. Several 
streamlets coming from the mountain Maunga Tau- 
hara, here discharge their warm waters into the 
lake. They have a sulphureous taste, and the air 
in the neighbourhood smells of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. Going a little inland towards the foot of 
Maunga Tauhara, the traveller passes holes and 
crevices from which steam issues, and the whole 
base of the mountain seems to be enveloped in a belt 
of vapour. After this he comes toa solfatara, with 
fine crystals of sulphur and efflorescences of alumi- 
nous salts. Then, slowly descending, after having 
passed the base of the mountain just named, he 
approaches a lake about three miles in circumference, 
called by the natives Rotu-kana, or bitter lake. 
Its water is strongly impregnated with alum. At 
its northern end are cliffs of a white colour, and thick 
white vapours which issue from them form an almost 
continual envelope for that end of the lake. 

Reaching the Waikato, now many miles from 
lake Taupo, and following the banks of this river 
for some distance, the traveller passes several hot 
springs from which clouds of steam arise, and 
many solfatara, which are small hillocks of the 
purest sulphur, covered by a black crust. A large 
swamp separates him from another group of power- 
ful springs, which are very interesting from their 
peculiar petrifying qualities. 

On the route he approaches a hill of considerable 
elevation, the original composition of which was 
almost entirely changed into red or white clay, 
(Bunsen’s fumarole clay,) by the hot gases which 
issued from its entire surface. Towards evening 
of the sayne day he reaches the hills which surround 
on all thd sides the Ratu-Mahana or Warm Lake. 
The spectacle presented is unequalled in thermo- 
graphic, and, at the same time, balneatory attrac- 

tion. 

“Let the reader imagine,” says Dieffenbach, ‘a 
deep lake, of a blue colour, surrounded by verdant 
hills; in the lake several islets, some showing the 
bare rock, others covered with shrubs, while on all 
of them steam issued from a hundred openings 
between the green foliage, without impairing its 
freshness; on the opposite side a flight of broad 
steps, of the colour of white marble, with a rosy tint, 
and a cascade of boiling water falling over them 
into the lake!’ The lagoon, which pours its hot 





orifice in the islet. 


Shall we not then look} Watery Regimen. The water of the lake which| limits of their jurisdiction; therefore the opinion 
constitutes this grand bath is 95 deg. F., or a) that has been so strenuously urged by many poli- 
degree or so lower than that ofthe celebrated warm | ticians of latter years, that the majority of the in- 
spring in Virginia. 
ed by the water from the lagoon or pond above,| slavery from among them, if they should be opposed 
and from hot springs in and around the lake it-| to it; that is, that “ squatter sovereignty,” as they 
self. On the banks steam issues from many open-/ termed it, was able to bring in or exclude slavery, 
ings. 
both bathing and cooking. The natives have some| in any part of the North-western territories, Ore- 
houses on a small rock, composed of folds of thin) gon, Minnesota, or Washington, and buy and sell 
lava, in the lake, and on the occasion of Dr. Dief-| slaves, be the feelings and the laws of the inhabi- 


Its thermal quality is impart-| habitants of a territory had the power to exclude 
Nature here furnishes the required heat for|is exploded, and the slaveholder can settle himself 


fenbach’s visit, the food was cooked over a steaming) tants on the subject, what they may. 
Beside these main points, there are others inci- 
The cascade called Wakatara has about fifty) dentally brought in and decided, which may be 
steps, formed by silicious deposits from the water; considered of less national importance. Thus 
of the hot pond above. They are from one to two|the court determine that the expression “ Terri- 
feet broad ; many of them however, havingsubdivi-|tory and other property” of the Union, used 
sions resulting from the gradual deposition of the|in the Constitution, applies only to such terri- 
silex, and are firm like porcelain, having a tinge of tory as the Union possessed at the time of the 
carmine. The concretions assume interesting forms| adoption of the Constitution, and that the legal 
of mamillary stalagmites, of the colour of milk-white| condition of a slave in a slaveholding State is not 
chalcedony ; and there, where the rounded steps| affected by a sojourn in a free State; but if he re- 
overhang the firmer deposites, stalactites of various} turns into the State from which he went out, the laws 
sizes are depending. of that State may remand him again into slavery. 
(To be concluded.) The importance of this decision of the Supreme 
Court, and the effects likely to flow from it, are 
difficult for any one to estimate or foresee. It 
clothes with the sanction of the highest judicial au- 
thority of our country, the sentiments first broached 
by John C. Calhoun, about twenty years ago, and 
which have been hotly contended for by the ultra 
|slavery propagandists ever since ; but which those 
The Supreme Court of the United States has at/ foremost in our country, both as jurists and states- 
length given a decision in the case of Dred Scott, men, have repudiated as the distorted views of men 
which has been long pending before it. It was an| determined to discover a constitutional guaranty 
action brought by appeal from the Circuit Court in| for a system, which they felt was repugnant to the 
Missouri, by Scott, who had once been a slave in| enlightened moral sense of the age, and doomed to 
that state, and having been carried into a free/sink beneath the rapidly augmenting strength of 
state, had there acquired his liberty. Returning) that pertion of our common country where slavery 
into Missouri after some years, he was claimed as} js rejected and denounced. 
a slave by the heirs of his former master. The] In accordance with the policy pursued by the 
suit was brought to clear Scott of this claim. |U. States Government for many years, the ap- 
A majority of the court decided that no person! pointments to fill the vacancies that have occurred 
of the African race, whether free or a slave, can|on the bench of the Supreme Court, have been 
be considered a czézzen of the United States under| generally made from Southern men; so that 
the present Constitution of the United States. That! those who may be justly supposed to be biassed in 
Scott had no right to bring suit in a court of the) favour of slavery, from education, social relations 
United States, and therefore the Court had no! and associations, greatly preponderate in numbers. 
jurisdiction in the case. This being the point at| The Chief Justice and four associates, all South- 
issue, the decision might have been limited to it, | erners, and Judge Grier, of this State, have pro- 
but the Court thought proper to go further, and to| nounced the opinion we have been speaking of. 
settle, (so far as its authority can settle,) other| Grier, it is said in some of the public papers, hesi- 
points which have of latter years been in dispute! tated long, but was finally brought over. 
between the North and the South. It therefore It is necessary there should be some tribu- 
declared that the Ordinance of 1787 was of no! nal of final resort, whose decisions should carry 
legal efficacy subsequent to the adoption of the) unimpeachable authority with them; and the Su- 
Constitution, and its re-enactment by the Congress| preme Court of the United States, we believe, has 
which met immediately after the adoption, was an! not heretofore had its mandates gainsaid. But 
exercise of power which it did not possess ; and the! there are very many who will be slow to believe 
enactment therefore could not operate to confer| that the Congress which met directly after the 
freedom or citizenship in the Northwest territories! adoption of the Constitution, and in which sat 
on persons of the African race ; they being debarred | many of the men most prominent in forming the 
such rights by the Constitution itself. Constitution, did not understand the provisions of 
By parity of reasoning, the conclusion is also} that instrument, and run into the exercise of pow- 
arrived at, that the provisions of the Missourijers it did not possess; or that the statesmen of 
Compromise enacted by Congress, in 1820, so far} the purest days of our Republic were equally ig- 
as those provisions were intended to exclude negro| norant; and that it has been reserved for five or 
slavery from, or to bestow freedom and citizenship| six men, such as those who have united in this 
on negroes within that part of the Louisiana cession) opinion, at a time when the passions of slavehold- 
which lies beyond a certain parallel of latitude, is|ers, their apologists and defenders, are more than 
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usually excited, should have just discovered the cor- 
rect meaning of the Constitution, and the grand 
mistakes of those who have gone before them. 

We cannot but apprehend that the decision 
will be looked on as the dictate of sectional feeling, 
and that it will add fresh virulence and violence 
to the sectional strife that is threatening our be- 
loved country with dismemberment and bloodshed. 

The opinions of the dissenting judges have not 
yet been given in detail. 


is now included wool costing less than twenty cents a 






cent. on all articles not specially enunferated. It is con- 
jectured that the new bill will reduce the revenue about 
fourteen millions of dollars. The Minnesota Land bill 
was passed with an amendment, giving 200,000 acres 
to Alabama for railway purposes. The appropriation 
bills passed amounted in the aggregate to $57,779,569. 
The items are as follows :—Civil list, $8,512,104; army, 
$14,089,645; navy, $11,359,782 ; fortifications, $2,805,- 
000 ; legislative, judiciary, &c., $6,688,791; post-office, 
$14,324,247. The new Senate consists of 37 Democrats, 
20 Republicans, and 5 Americans. The seats of the two 
Democratic Senators from Indiana, will be contested. 

The British Minister—Lord Napier, the newly appoint- 
ed Minister from Great Britain, has arrived in the United 
States. 

The Supreme Court.—The opinion of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Dred Scott was delivered on the 6th 
inst., by Chief Justice Taney. It was a full and elaborate 
statement of the views of the Court. They have decided 
the following important points :—First—That negroes, 
whether slaves or free, that is, men of the African race, 
are not citizens of the United States by the Constitution. 
Second—That the ordinance of 1787 had no independent 
constitutional force or legal effect subsequently to the 
adoption of the Constitution, and could not operate of itself 
to confer freedom or citizenship within the North-west Ter- 
ritory, on negroes not citizens by the Constitution. Third 
—That the provision of the act of 1820, commonly called 
the Missouri Compromise, in so far as it undertook to ex- 
clude negro slavery from, and communicate freedom and 
citizenship to negroes in the northern part of the Louisi- 
ana cession, was a legislative act exceeding the powers 
of Congress, and “void,” and of no legal effect to that 
end. In deciding these main points, the Supreme Court 
determined the following incidental points: First—The 
expression “ Territory and other property” of the Union, in 
the Constitution, applies, in “terms” only, to such territory 
as the Union possessed at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution. Second—The rights of citizens of the United 
States, emigrating into any Federal Territory, and the 
power of the Federal Government, there, depend on the 
general provisions of the Constitution, which defines in 
this, as in all other respects, the powers of Congress. 
Third—As Congress does not possess power itself to 
make enactments relative to the persons or property of 
citizens of the United States in federal territory, other 
than such as the Constitution confers, so it cannot con- 
stitutionally delegate any such powers to a territorial 
government organized by it under the Constitution. 
Fourth—The legal condition of a slave in the State of 
Missouri is not affected by the temporary sojourn of such 
slave in any other State, but on his return his condition 
still depends on the laws of Missouri. As the plaintiff 
was not a citizen of Missouri, and therefore could not sue 
in the Courts of the United States, the suit must be dis- 
missed for want of jurisdiction. 

Kansas.—Gov. Geary vetoed the bill passed by the 
Pro-slavery Legislature for taking a census, and for call- 
ing a Convention to form a State Constitution, when it 
was passed over his veto by a unanimous vote. The 
Governor approved the act declaring resistance to the 
Kansas laws rebellion, and punishable with death. The 
Legislature has adjourned. 

The African Slave Trade.—The brig William Clark has 
been seized at the mouth of the Mississippi river, to- 
gether with her officers and crew, on the charge of being 
engaged in the slave trade. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 449. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 220. According to 
the records kept at the Pennsylvania Hospital, the mean 
temperature of the last month was 40 deg., which is 8} 
deg. above the average for the Second month of the 
preceding thirty-two years. The highest of the thermo- 
meter was 70°, on the 19th; and the lowest 9°, on the 
llth. The amount of rain and meited snow, was only 
79-100th of an inch. 

The Pork Trade of the West.—The Cincinnati (Ohio) 
Price Current gives the following statement of the number 
of hogs killed the last two seasons: 





















SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Second mo. 21st. 
In the House of Lords, Lord Clarendon appealed to Lord 
Albemarle to postpone the motion, in regard to the war 
with Persia, on the ground that the negotiations at Paris 
were making satisfactory progress, and might be brought 







to an issue at any moment. Soon after, affairs took an 
unexpected and unfavourable turn, the Persian Envoy 
having suddenly ceased negotiations at Paris, and re- 
fusing to visit London. It is rumoured that Russia is to 
have a large cession of territory from Persia. 

The total reduction in the taxation proposed by the 
Budget of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is twelve 
millions sterling. 

A motion had been passed, expelling James Sadlier, 
the forger and defaulter, from the House of Commons. 

It was reported, that the British government had re- 
ceived a despatch from Admiral Seymour, announcing 
the total destruction of Canton by the British fleet. The 
report was not generally credited. 

An explosion occurred on the 19th at the Land Hill 
Colliery, on the South Yorkshire Railway, by which 
about one hundred and fifty persons lost their lives. 

The sales of cotton at Liverpool for the week, reached 
62,000 bales. Prices had receded 4d. The quotations 
for fair Orleans were 8d.; middling, 7jd. Breadstuffs, 
dull. Consols, 93}. 

Great distress, bordering on famine, prevails through- 
out Finland. 

The French government has instructed its representa- 
tives at London, Vienna, St. Petersburg, and Berlin, to 
invite those powers to accredit their resident Ministers 
as Plenipotentiaries to settle the Neufchatel affair. 

In the French Emperor's speech at the opening of the 
Legislative Chambers, he announces a reduction in the 
army and navy estimates, and proposes economy in the 
public works now in progress, not, however, so as to 
stop them. A hopeful account is given of the resources 
and progress of Algeria. The annual army contingent 
is fixed at 100,000 men. 

Italian affairs continued in an unsatisfactory condition. 
The political prisoners who had been offered an exile to 
South America, had nearly all refused the offer. A 
partial amnesty to political offenders had been granted 
in Parma. 

UNITED STATES.—James Buchanan was inaugu- 
rated as President on the 4th inst. In his address deli- 
vered on that occasion, he announced his determination 
not to become a candidate for re-election. He defends 
the principles of the Kansas-Nebraska act, but ‘ sinks 
the right of each individual to a free expression { opi- 
nion in forming the State Constitution in new tert. tories, 
should be secured. He expresses the hope that the long 
and bitter agitation of the slavery question will soon 
come to an end. On the 6th, he sent into the Senate 
his nominations of Cabinet officers, which were imme- 
diately confirmed by that body. They are as follow :— 

Secretary of State—Lewis Cass, of Michigan. 

Secretary of the Treasury—Howell Cobb, of Georgia. 

Secretary of War—John B. Floyd, of Virginia. 

Secretary of the Navy—l|saac Toucey, of Connecticut. 

Secretary of the Interior—Jacob Thompson, of Missis- 
sippi. 

—_— General— Anson V. Brown, of Tennessee. 

Attorney General—Jeremiah S. Black, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Congress.—Much of the more important business of 
the session was postponed until near the final adjourn- 

























































































1855-6 1856-7 
ment, and then disposed of in a hurried manner. Mil- Ohio 629,637 468,698 
lions of dollars were voted on the last day of the session, Kentucky 410,534 336,044 
without members knowing the specific objects of the ap- Indiana . 466,468 314,629 
propriations, the amendments rejected or adopted by the Illinois 448,365 376,553 
Committees of Conference not having been read, for want Missouri 189,904 143,592 
of time. None of the bills for the establishment of new Towa 181,978 110,714 
lines of mail steamers passed. The Tariff bill, as finally Tennessee 42,400 35,011 
passed, reduces the duty on iron, woolen and silk manu- Wisconsin 5,000 
factures, and sugar to 24 percent. Wool, and most other — 
articles now charged 30 per cent., are reduced to 25 per Grand total, 2,373,686 1,782,244 


cent. 





There is a large increase of the free list, in which} This shows a deficiency of 591,445 for 1856-7. 





Trade between the Lakes and Europe—The Chica 


pound. There is also a general reduction of twenty per |(IIl.) Leader says, that a number of vessels will be on 


tered in the spring, to load direct for Europe. The Ca. 
nadian schooner Andrew Stevens has already been char. 
tered to take a load of provisions to Glasgow, Scotland, 

The Largest Yet-——The Sydney (Australia) Morning 
Herald states, that a nugget of gold was recently found 
at Louisa Creek, the value of which is estimated at 
£20,000. Itis said to be the largest ever found, and 
weighs five cwts. 

Magnetic Telegraph.—Within the last half year over 
220,000 messages were received at the different offices 
of the Magnetic Telegraph Company, running from Wash- 
ington to New York. 

The Tehuantepec Route—The preliminary carriage- 
road across the Isthmus has been completed, and the 
two first carriages passed over the road to the Pacific 
terminus on the 4th of First mo. It is intended to push 
the road to completion as rapidly as possible. 

The Winter at Newfoundland, has been remarkably mild 
and open, the bay of St. Johns freezing over only twice, 
and neither time so strongly as to interfere even with the 
rowing of boats. Fish left on the decks of ships remain- 
ed without freezing, and even had to be salted in order 
to be preserved. 

Immense Cable.—A moving cable, each link of which 
weighs fifty pounds, has been made in Liverpool, for the 
United States mail steamship Adriatic, and is calculated 
to be able to hold her in any weather. The manufac- 
turers, Hingley & Sons, are making cables for the Great 
Eastern, each link of which will weigh seventy pounds. 

Correction.—Under the head Winter, in last week’s 
summary, the northern part of Wisconsin is said to have 
been covered with snow to the depth of nearly forty feet. 
The correct statement is presumed to be four feet. 

The Ocean Telegraph.—The Secretary of the Navy has 
ordered the steamers Niagara and Mississippi to be 
equipped with all possible despatch, to assist in laying 
the Atlantic Telegraph. 

Lotteries.—The Legislature of Indiana has passed an 
act for the suppression of lotteries. 








FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

A Stated Annual Meeting of “ The Contributors to the 
Asylum for the Relief of Persons deprived of the Use of 
their Reason,” will be held on Fourth-day, the 18th of 
Thiré month, 1857, at 3 o’clock, p. M., at Arch street 
Meeting-house, Philadelphia. 

Wituiam Bertte, Clerk. 





WESTERN SOUP SOCIETY. 

This charitable Institution finds itself in want of the 
funds necessary to meet the expenses of the season. 
Contributions will be gratefully received by 

Freperick Couuins, 76 Walnut st. 
Samvet L. Batty, 252 Walnut st. 





WANTED. 

A Teacher, to take charge of Friends’ School at Had- 
donfield. A Friend witha family can be accommodated, 
as there is a convenient dwelling-house, adjoining the 
school-room. Application may be made to 
Samvuet NicHonson, 


Third mo. 3d, 1857. Jostan B. Evans. 





CORRECTION. 
The words to endure should come between the words 
“be” and “the,” in the 37th line from the top of the last 
column on page 206, so as to read “even though it may 
be to endure the contradiction,” &c. 


ee 
Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, in Sadsbury, Ches- 
ter county, Pa., on the 15th of First month, Samugt 


Coorer to Saran Pennock, daughter of Caleb Pennock, 
late of East Marlborough, Chester county. 


Se 





Diep, on the 28th ult., after an illness of two months, 
Saran, wife of John Hoskins, of this city, in the 75th 
year of her age ; a much esteemed member of the West- 
ern District Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 28th of Second month, 1857, at his resi- 
dence, Lynn, Mass., Estes NEWHALL; an esteemed elder 
in Salem Monthly Meeting, in the 87th year of his age. 
This dear Friend, through an early submission to bis 
divine Master’s call, was qualified for usefulness in the 
|church, and by obedience was favoured to maintain, 
|through a long life, his integrity, so that up to within 
\few days of his close, he was engaged in the service of 


hima, who had been his morning light, and truly became 
his evening song. 








